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The Robert Grabhorn Collection on the 
History of Printing and Development of the Book 
at the San Francisco Public Library 


by Alastair Johnston 


S INCE THE GOLD RUSH San Francisco has been a center not only of entrepre- 
neurial spirit but also of publishing. Writers who had close ties to the press 
such as Gellett Burgess, Bret Harte, Robert Louis Stevenson, and Mark Twain tar- 
ried here. A second big influx, in the early twentieth century, brought a commu- 
nity of fine printers that made the city a mecca for independent and creative book 
artists. Notable among printers of the second wave were the Johnson brothers (two 
Australian natives who operated the Windsor Press) and Taylor & Taylor, whose 
principal had been a student of D. B. Updike in the famous course at Harvard Busi- 
ness School out of which Updike’s two-volume study Printing Types arose. 

Two Midwesterners, the Grabhorn brothers — Edwin and Robert — turned out 
to be the most influential printers to appear on the San Francisco scene, the osten- 
tatious presence of John Henry Nash notwithstanding. Arriving from Indiana in 
1919 they quickly attracted a loyal clientele and survived the lean years of the De- 
pression through the patronage of Albert Bender, Random House, and the Book 
Club of California. They made their mark by establishing the bibliophilic field of 
Californiana, producing works about the history and literature of their adopted 
state. Their books were notable for a western version of Bruce Rogers’ allusive 
typography, wedding type, and typography to subject. Among their most cele- 
brated works are editions of Leaves of Grass and The Travels of Sir John Mandeville, 
printed in small editions for Random House in the 1920s in the darker types of 
Fred Goudy and the blackletter of Rudolf Koch. 

Updike’s scholarly influence extended across the continent and Robert Grab- 
horn also came under his spell, studying his work for its opinionated discussion 
of historical types. He discovered that many of the trade books on printing men- 
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tioned by Updike — manuals and type specimens in particular — were easily and 
cheaply obtained and he caught the bug of collectimania, deciding to gather as 
many of those titles as he could. Once started on the path he didn’t stop until he 
had amassed one of the country’s most impressive libraries on printing history, 
containing in addition impressive examples of fine printing beginning with the 
great Italian and French presses of the sixteenth century as well as examples of 
‘experimental printing, In 1965 the bulk of Grabhorn’s library was given to and 
purchased by the San Francisco Public Library; the balance came to the Library 
after his death from his widow, Jane (a remarkable printer herself), in 1973. The 
Grabhorn collection of 1,500 books (now expanded to over 10,000 books, 100 
journals, and 35,000 pieces of ephemera) forms the core of the city’s Book Arts 
& Special Collections Center, joining the important Harrison Collection of 
Calligraphy and Lettering and the Schmulowitz Collections of Wit and Humor 
(scowAH) and the George M. Fox Collection of Early Children’s Books. 

Grabhorn wrote a little essay about his collection shortly before his death, 
describing (in the third person) some of his triumphs as a book collector: ‘Al- 
though the Aldine Virgil of 1501, the first book to be printed in italic types, was far 
too celebrated to be within his reach he was able to console himself with the Aldine 
Dante of 1502, “picked up” locally for $35. He admits that “gloating comes easily to 
collectors, when describing some of the treasures he acquired cheaply during the 
Depression. The celebrated Medailles of the Imprimerie Royale of 1702 (showing the 
innovative engraved style of letters cut by Grandjean) was his for a mere $55, and 
he assiduously purchased incunables from the press of Erhard Ratdolt (whom he 
called ‘the printer’s printer’), including the 1483 Eusebius and the Elements of 
Euclid. To go with this editio princeps he added the third and fourth editions of 
Euclid, printed in Venice; the seventeenth-century folio English edition edited by 
John Dee (important for its articulation of type size and style for emphasis); and 
the beautiful colored edition of William Pickering, edited by Oliver Byrne (Lon- 
don, 1847), that foreshadows abstract art of a century later. 

Grabhorn collected editions of orthographic reformer Gian Giorgio Trissino, 
including that with the first use of Arrighi’s chancery type of 1524 (Trissino used 
Arrighi’s Greek characters to distinguish between various Italian pronunciations 
of 0, e & z; his suggestion to use j & v for consonantal i & u were actually adopt- 
ed). He acquired sought-after Estiennes; Albrecht Diirer’s two works printed in his 
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Geoffroy Tory, Champ Fleury, Paris, 1529 


lifetime, Geometry and Human Proportion; and Geofroy Tory’s most famous work, 
his Champ Fleury of 1529.These latter two works share a belief in the derivation of 
the form of letters from human proportions. Tory believed all letters were based 
on I and O and brought in the Greek myth of Io to substantiate his ideas. But his 
biggest influence was in the wide acceptance of Roman letterforms over Gothic. 
A small group of books indicates milestones in the career of another great 
French printer, Simon de Colines. One of de Colines’ earliest works, Raymond Jor- 
dan’s Idiota de statu religiosorum of 1521 is printed in Venetian type and rubricated 
in the manner of manuscript books. Grabhorn acquired Ellic Howe’s beautiful 
copy of the 1531 Terentianus in which de Colines showed off his elegant new gros 
romain type — the full-fledged French roman, generally attributed to Garamont, 
that supplanted the Venetian model. This work, a second-century treatise on met- 
rics that is composed in the various styles it discusses (hexameters, iambics, etc.), 
includes the famous pronouncement, in Latin, ‘Books have their fate, depending 
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on the reader’s perception’ Another work, from the popularizer of science and royal 
professor of mathematics at the Sorbonne, Oronce Finé, has wood engravings by 
the author including a lovely full-page self-portrait with a shapely Urania, the 
Greek muse of Astronomy. Other early science books in the Library include Api- 
an’s Cosmographia of 1548, a book with volvelles — revolving circles of paper that 
help explain the astronomical principles expounded. 

‘But it is not just the high spots that make a collection; Grabhorn said in A 
Printer’s Library. ‘An attempt has been made here to find experiments in printing, 
typographical curiosities, failures as well as successes. Examples include Joseph 
Manni’s edition of Virgil in 1741 in which he successfully achieves the effect of an 
important manuscript in rustic capitals by using just three specially cut letters. 
Updike says of it: ‘[T]hus the work displays that amazing audacity at arriving at a 
striking effect, notwithstanding inaccurate details and economy of method, which 
was typical of Italian printing of the time. Conversely, there is Philip Rusher’s 
attempt to create a ‘new mode of printing’ by eliminating all descending letters (p, 
q, g, etc.) and substituting capitals. This ‘improvement’ stopped with Rasselas 
(1804) — ‘a result more curious than beautiful’ Among the other typographical 
curiosities are Valentin Hauy’s Essai sur l Education des Aveugles, printed by Clousi- 
er, the King’s Printer, in 1786. This book, in embossed type, is not merely a pre- 
cursor of Braille but a whole system for employing blind children in composition 
and job printing. Unfortunately the highly ornate letters — a hybrid sans serif script 
— are illegible, even to sighted readers. Another uncommon script work is Mary 
Potter’s 1789 Poetry of Nature, a selection from the Caledonian Bards, which is a 
prose adaptation of McPherson’s Ossian in an unusual layout (employing Caslon’s 
script and blackletter types), by J. P. Cooke of London. 

Bill Holman (later of the Humanities Research Center at the University of 
Texas at Austin) was the City Librarian who helped Grabhorn find a good home 
for his library when the cares of old age included worrying about an irreplaceable 
collection of rare books in a city prone to earthquake and fire. The fate of Adolph 
Sutro’s vast hoard of books, which was decimated in the 1906 fire, still haunts many 
bibliophilic reveries. (In fact the Bancroft was the only San Franciscan library that 
survived the fire.) Holman didn’t know how to raise the funds to buy the collec- 
tion outright, but, realizing the importance of it, he relied on the generosity of the 
Friends of the Library, and in addition, sent purchase orders through City Hall 
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every month until the full amount had been paid. Holman knew it was an unortho- 
dox approach but, he later recollected, he was young and reckless. 

The Special Collections Department (as it was then known) already had 
notable holdings: The Max Kuhl bequest (which formed the core of the collection 
of fine press books) was a random assortment of bibliographic treasures including 
a twelfth-century New Testament in Latin that had come from a German nunnery 
via the cornucopia of Sir Thomas Phillipps. Among the incunabula is a beautiful 
hand-colored Legenda Aurea (Golden Legend) from the press of Johann Bamler 
(Augsburg, 1475). A large, marvelous group focusing on the prolific press of Aldus 
Manutius, which flourished in Venice at the turn of the sixteenth century, expanded 
by accretion, as rare books sometimes do in great institutions. There are many of 
the celebrated first editions of secular authors and several copies of Aldus’ Hyp- 
nerotomachia Poliphili, including the original (1499), the reprint of Paulus Manu- 
tius (1545), and a facsimile produced in 1904. The Estiennes’ famed works join a 
less well-known sixteenth-century Book of Prodigies, printed by Petri of Basle in 
1557. Examples of fine presswork dot the collection: Baskervilles rub shoulders 
with eighteenth-century pamphlets documenting scandals and trials (the National 
Enquirer of the time). In addition to the monumental Manuale of G. B. Bodoni 
from Grabhorn’s library, there are examples of Bodoni’s commissioned printing, 
including the wonderful Poems of Gray from the Kuhl bequest and Walpole’s Cas- 
tle of Otranto, an early example of the Gothic horror story. 

Of course the San Francisco Special Collections houses the work of San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area printers, but among the surprises is a near-complete collection of 
the London-based Eragny Press. The unusual productions of Lucien Pissaro’s pri- 
vate press were Grabhorn’s favorites among all the fine printing of the revival 
movement and he waxed effusive on these delicate books and was inspired by the 
technical finesse manifest in them — some printed on vellum in closely registered 
colors. Another memorial bequest was instituted in memory of book designer Jane 
Hart. Papermaking and bookbinding are also represented, but the allied field most 
thoroughly represented is that of calligraphy. (See Book Club of California Quar- 
terly LXXIII; Number 1; Winter 2007; John Prestianni’s ‘A Scribe’s Treasure: Cal- 
ligraphy in the San Francisco Public Library.) 

Robert Grabhorn jotted down a list of the most significant type specimen 
books he owned starting with the 1628 Vatican specimen (one of the earliest spec- 
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Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, Venice, Aldus Manutius, 1499 (reduced) 
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Les Caracteres et les Vignettes de la Fonderie du Sieur Delacolonge, 
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ONE'S-SELFP 1 SING 


: NE'SSELP I sing, a simple separate person, 
Yet ucter the word Democratic, the word En-Masse 


Of physiology from cop to toe I sing, 

Not physioguomy alone nor brain alone is worthy for the 
Mase, F say che Form complete is worthier far, 

The Pemale equally with the Male I sing. 


Of Life immense in passion, pulse, and power, 
Cheerful, for freest action form'd under the laws divine, 
The Modern Man I sing. 


AS I PONDER'D IN SILENCE 

As I ponder'd in silence, 

Returning upon my poems, considering, lingering long, 
A Phantom arose before me wick distrustful aspect, 
Terrible in beaury, age, and power, 

The genius of poets of old lands, 

As to me directing like flame its eyes, 

With finger pointing to many immertal songs, 

And menacing voice, What singest thou ? it said, 
Know’st thou not there is but ome theme for ever-enduring bards? 
And that is the theme of W sr, che fortune of battles, 


The making of perfect soldiers. 


Be it so, then I answer'd, 

1 wo haughty Shade also sing war,and a longer and greater one than any, 

Waged in my book with varying fortune, with flight, advance and retreat, victory 
deferr'd and wavering, 

(Yer methinks certain, or as good 2 certain, at the Last,) the field of the wartd, 

For life and death, for the Body and for the eternal Soul, 

Lo, f too am come, chanting the chant of battles, 

1 above all promote brave soldiers. 
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Rejected trial setting for Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, designed and 
printed at the Grabhorn Press for Random House, 1930 
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imen books) and added ‘Propaganda Fide, Rome 1629; Endters, Nuremberg 1721; 
Caslon, London 1734; Luce, Paris 1740; Fournier, Paris, 1764; Enschedé, Haarlem 
1768; Bodoni, Parma 1818; Didot, Paris 1819; Dickinson, Boston 1856. With these 
few notes he covers a rich spectrum of history and the development of printing 
type from the culmination of Renaissance craftsmanship in the exotics of Robert 
Granjon to what Updike termed ‘Didotschen rubbish’ and the beginning of Victo- 
rian excess. 

The Propaganda Fide specimen is a collation of sixteen pamphlets of exotic 
type published by the Jesuits up to 1789. Granjon’s types were well employed in 
those two centuries but early in the nineteenth century Napoleon’s soldiers liber- 
ated the Arabic types and took them back to Paris in 1810. There are two books 
from the foundry of William Caslon III — that of 1785 and that of 1803 — showing 
the changes in typeface and ornament during the transitional period. A third 
William Caslon specimen is contained in a section of Ephraim Chambers’ Cyclo- 
pediato illustrate the article on printing. Bound alongside it are large folding plates 
that are specimens from Joseph Fry and Alexander Wilson, both of which show the 
influence of Baskerville and the peak of the transitional style in English type 
design. The Collection is particularly rich in specimens of the English Fry foundry. 

The rare French specimens include that of Delacolonge (1773); many works 
of the Fourniers, father and son, (including a 1781 broadside on silk showing ‘new 
script types in the English style’); several works of Gillé; the specimen of Gauthi- 
er Frére and Cie (Besancon, 1835); and that of Thorey & Virey (Paris, 1843). Luce’s 
rare specimen book contains what was claimed to be the smallest type ever cut 
until then. The intrinsic interest, elegance, and scope — not to mention incredible 
rarity — of many of these books have a particular resonance for printers and typog- 
raphers, many of whom would rather spend an hour with them than with the 
Kelmscott Chaucer in the Collection. The lasting value of type specimen books is 
in their manifestation of industrial art, the way one of the most invisible aspects 
of society —the forms of our letters — changes noticeably over time, subject to tech- 
nological innovations rather than whims or fads: changes in optics, changes in 
press technology, inks, papers, and the external influences of other written forms 
— manuscript, engraving, sign-writing and other commercial lettering —are reflect- 
ed in them. Typography is the invisible glue that holds a culture together and most 
people are unaware of its existence or practice. Yet typographers and designers, as 
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well as historians, need to examine these books, and scholars of type know that in 
the case of the early type specimen books, each one is likely to be unique. 

San Francisco is fortunate in having the California Historical Society's Kem- 
ble Collection near at hand — another trove of printer’s manuals and specimen 
books. But the type specimen and printer’s manual collection of Robert Grabhorn 
is among the richest and most accessible in the country. Grabhorn acquired a full 
complement of printer’s manuals and again listed the principal ones in note form: 
“‘Ernesti and Gessner, Germany; Fertel, Vincard, Brun, Frey, and Crapelet, France; 
Smith, Stower, Johnson, Hansard, Savage, and Timperley, England; MacKellar, 
Adams, and DeVinne, America. 

Fortunately, the San Francisco Public Library has taken the right road in con- 
servation and, rather than rebinding broken and damaged books (and losing in 
the process original boards and endpapers), the current policy is to preserve the 
books in protective enclosures. (The book blocks themselves still articulate per- 
fectly when the boards are detached; they just require more care in handling.) 
Grabhorn concluded in his essay, ‘Holes must be filled, new discoveries are made, 
and there are continuing contributions to the subject. It is the duty of a library to 
keep its collections alive and more than that to make its resources known. The 
Collection is a growing, living entity and is in constant use. Being in a public insti- 
tution, it is open to everyone. The librarians encourage teachers to bring in their 
classes. The neophyte design students I’ve brought in never fail to make the con- 
nection that the typography in these books is far from dead history and is an 
important standard to study. Type designers drop by to examine rare specimen 
books, and calligraphers and binders make frequent use of the Collection. The San 
Francisco Public Library has fulfilled Grabhorn’s charge, despite tightening civic 
budgets, in accessioning important new works in the book arts. 

Though trendy critics regularly signal the imminent demise of the book, it 
still has validity as an ultimate source, as a repository of knowledge, and as a cul- 
tural indicator. Our uses for the book may change, but it is not a closed form; it is 
a wonderfully concise container of ideas that expresses itself and its time not just 
in the author’s words but in the typography and production values. A collection 
such as the Grabhorn is an inviting slice of history, concentrating on the period 
when ideas became fixed in written form and mass-communicated in print. But 
beyond this, the Grabhorn Collection documents the small steps that were taken 
by the book manufacturers in improving the typefaces, the ideas of proportion and 
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balance, and the materials of the book, making it the perfect behind-the-scenes 
collection for the study of the mechanics of culture. 

One can only reiterate the importance of a collection such as the Grabhorn 
to all of us by quoting from one of the books in it, John Johnson’s Typographia of 
1824: “Of all the discoveries that have been made, we conceive the reflecting mind 
will admit that none have tended more to the improvement and comfort of soci- 
ety than that of printing? 


Thanks to the staff of the Books Arts & Special Collections Center. This is an 
abridged version of the article which originally appeared in Bookways, 15 & 16, 
Summer 1995. For the full, much more detailed text of ‘The Robert Grabhorn Col- 
lection on the History of Printing and Development of the Book at the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library’ by Alastair Johnston please refer to: 
http://sfpl.org/librarylocations/main/bookarts/johnston.htm 
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Gorey Details 
Danya Winterman 


The Book Club invites printers to share their stories of printing projects 
for the Club. We begin with The Key Printing and Binding. 


WO YEARS AGO, Ivar Diehl, Daniel Bermudez, and I started “The Key, our 

own design, printing and bookbinding business. We named it after the trol- 
ley system that used to run throughout Oakland and into San Francisco. We had 
that particular combination of naivete and just plain stubbornness that is required 
to enter this moribund industry, and it is our fearless approach to creative design 
that distinguishes us. 

We joined the Book Club of California at the behest of Patrick Reagh and after 
seeing the ephemera for book club events and exhibits, we realized that, because 
of the variety of machines and skills we have at hand, we could make some really 
neat things for the Book Club. One Monday, half-full of the “Dutch courage’ gen- 
erously dispensed by the club, Ivar finally approached Lucy Cohen with a propo- 
sition: ‘So, when are you going to give us ajob?’ Lucy said that there was an Edward 
Gorey exhibit in the offing and Ivar jumped on the idea like a starving hyena. 
Everyone at The Key was very excited by the news. Like many people of our gen- 
eration, we love Edward Gorey — we had grown up enjoying Edward Gorey’s art- 
work and sense of humor, and the opportunity to work with such great material 
was unusual and challenging. 

We designed the keepsake and the postcard for the exhibit using traditional 
methods. Generally very little of our work is done on the computer. We design by 
hand, mechanically building up an actual layout with pencil and t-square on a 
drafting table. When possible we hand-letter type, as, for example, on the banners 
on the cover of the keepsake and the front of the postcard. We love how different 
printing styles complement each other when incorporated into single finished 
pieces. 

Malcolm Whyte, who owns the collection and curated the exhibit, directed 
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our work on both the keepsake and the postcard, giving us general guidelines on 
formatting, and the images. We decided on dark-grey paper for the postcard be- 
cause it looked like stone, a common theme in Gorey’s art. However, the decision 
immediately presented us with a more difficult problem: the line-art we needed to 
print on top of the grey paper was black. How would we create enough contrast to 
make the black line artwork visible on the dark-grey postcard? We solved the prob- 
lem by first printing two passes of opaque white on the grey paper. The opaque 
white had the intended effect of imbuing the black ink with the required contrast 
without hinting at its presence. We also hot-stamped the banner, giving that ele- 
ment of the postcard a brightness and texture that ink alone could never have 
accomplished. All and all, it was a big hit. 

The keepsake was originally proposed as an accordion fold. However, after a 
production meeting with Malcolm, Ivar suggested something more original. He 
proposed a unique folding format — a full gatefold with an extra fold-out panel. 
This layout lent itself to the presentation of the information on the keepsake and 
provided an interactive accompaniment to the exhibit. 

The colophon page of the keepsake was Ludlow type instead of hand-letter- 

ing or digital type. For the Ludlow type we contacted Bill Berkuda of the Ameri- 
can Printing Museum. He cast the type, complete with swash characters in the 
typeface ‘Artcraft’ He proofed it on a proofing press, and we scanned the proof. 
(One might say, well, yes, but you still scanned it, but high resolution scanning, if 
handled correctly, can approach the quality of a good line shot to film.) Ludlow 
and other cast type is better than digital type because there is a direct lineage from 
the original hand-drawn letters, to the matrices, to the cast type. Digital type, by 
contrast, is essentially an inferior redrawing of the original. 
The exhibit numbers were also cast in Ludlow by Hayward printer, Allen Stump. 
These we directly stamped on our Kensol with white foil onto black cover stock. 
We scored these little strips by hand and converted these forty little strips into 
miniature freestanding markers. 

All parts of production ran as smoothly as we could have hoped. Except that, 
at some point in the production process, a hickey appeared on the miniature red 
book on the colophon page. We all thought it hilarious that we managed to put a 
hickey in the smallest possible ink-splodge. A quick plate cleaning solved that 
problem. 
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It was exciting to watch our ideas materialize. When the fifth and final color 
was printed on the keepsake, and all that was left was folding, we went up onto our 
balcony, looked at the stars, and lit off an old Roman candle firework. We watched 
the colored explosion and hoped the neighbors wouldn't call the police. Perhaps 
we celebrated too early, because folding loomed ahead, and it turned out to be 
more difficult than we ever expected. 


PRODUCTION NOTES Postcard in two color offset lithograph printed on a Multilith 1850; 


and two-color hotstamping printed on a Heidelberg windmill. Keepsake in five color off- 
set, printed on a Multilith 1850 and machine-folded on a Stahl B20. 


Review 








Robert Greenwood. A Valiant Enterprise: A History of the Talisman Press, 1951-1993. 
Printers, Publishers, and Antiquarian Booksellers. San Francisco: The Book Club 
of California, 2007. 383 pp. Index. 350 copies designed by Jack W. Stauffacher of 
The Greenwood Press. Available from the Book Club at $150. 


Benjamin Rush, writing in Diseases of the Mind, the first American book on psy- 
chiatry, 1812, identified an occupational hazard of bookselling: “The frequent and 
rapid transition of the mind from one subject to another. It is said booksellers have 
sometimes become deranged from this cause.” Robert Greenwood and Newton 
Baird (ABAA members beginning in 1964) did not suffer from this intellectual 
derangement: their Talisman Press is a model of purposeful dedication to certain 
carefully chosen areas of bookselling, printing, and publishing. The partnership 
moved from Colorado to California and from contemporary poetry and letters to 
western Americana (especially Californiana); and from printing and publishing to 
buying and selling antiquarian books; and eventually to scholarly research and 
writing; but as Bob Greenwood makes clear in this engaging account of making a 
living from books, indecision and inconstancy were not among their problems. 
Not many of us could write a similar account of our own businesses, possibly 
due to those pesky mind transitions. Although Talisman Press publications and 
rare book catalogues were by any measure financial successes (Catalogue One, for 
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instance, September, 1960 listed 128 items for a total of $1200; sales amounted to 
$878.73), capital was often in short supply, and each giant leap forward (purchases 
of printing equipment; moves necessitated by space considerations; quitting of 
‘day’ jobs; vehicle upgrades; &c.) required careful calculation and the borrowing 
of funds. Edward Weston photographs had to be passed up at $10; a bookcase full 
of Steinbeck titles, many signed and some inscribed, none over $200, was not pur- 
chased (‘But no one has a crystal ball in the book business.) Unlike the published 
reminiscences of some other antiquarian booksellers, which proceed grandly from 
one world-record price to another, A Valiant Enterprise is a record of many small 
successes, together with a few big successes in a focused area of specialty—most 
notably, the discovery in 1967 of the only known copy of Brigham H. Young and 
John Eagar’s Emigrant’s Guide from Great Salt Lake City to San Francisco (now at 
Yale). Furthermore, and, most instructively to fellow booksellers, we learn exactly 
why it was Bob Greenwood who was the one who was invited to look into the trunk 
that contained that rarity, and some other wonderful things besides. 

It is tempting to simply conclude that the glory days of being able to scout 
books like a fine copy of the Poems of John R. Ridge (‘Yellow Bird’) for $1 or 
McGlashan’s History of the Donner Party for $5 or unrecorded California imprints 
for $25, are over; and that the internet has changed forever at least the scouting end 
of our business. Greenwood writes that ‘Forty years ago, it was possible to find rare 
books, if one took the time to search for them. Today, however, it is difficult to find 
a truly rare book, pamphlet, or broadside. To discover a unique book or pamphlet, 
one unknown to bibliography, is nearly impossible’ Perhaps; but Bob Greenwood 
did not abandon scouting because he could not find James Marshall’s lost original 
diary: antiquarian booksellers need to find ways to sell that which they can find, 
and in this Baird and Greenwood succeeded admirably. The Talisman Press pub- 
lishing program preceded the rare book business, and it is unclear whether anti- 
quarian bookselling financed the publishing program or vice versa; but by creat- 
ing books in addition to finding them, a reliable supply of quality merchandise was 
assured. 

Several of Baird and Greenwood’s important contributions to scholarship 
also enhanced their antiquarian book business, a phenomenon that has been noted 
in many collecting fields. California Imprints, 1833-1862; A Bibliography, edited by 
Robert Greenwood (The Talisman Press, 1961) and An Annotated Bibliography of 
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California Fiction, 1664-1970, by Newton Baird and Robert Greenwood (Talisman 
Literary Research, 1971) were significant boosts to acquisitive interest in these 
fields, as were Talisman bibliographies of Sherwood Anderson, Frank Norris, and 
Jack London. A Valiant Enterprise itself includes three bibliographies — the publi- 
cations of the Talisman Press and of Talisman Literary Research; and a Supplement 
to California Imprints, listing 235 items not included in the 1961 bibliography, of 
which many are ghosts, known only from descriptions in contemporary newspa- 
per articles, painstakingly unearthed. Dealers in Californiana will want A Valiant 
Enterprise on their reference shelves for this important supplement to the indis- 
pensable “Greenwood” alone, although there is much more of value to them in it. 

Greenwood closes with some thought-provoking reflections on the changes 
in the book business that he has witnessed — the decline of independent bookstores 
and the concomitant rise of large book distributors and superstores; the difficul- 
ties currently faced by small press publishers and authors of books with small mar- 
kets; and the changes wrought in recent decades in antiquarian bookselling, which 
he calls the most demanding and interesting facet of the book trade, ‘offering as 
many opportunities today as it did forty years ago. 

Above all, though, A Valiant Enterprise (it was Dale Morgan who so described 
the Talisman Press publishing program) is a good read, replete with colorful inci- 
dents involving peculiar librarians, eccentric collectors, booksellers famous and 
unknown, strange stashes, a few crooks, and a wealth of memorable anecdotes of 
the bizarre sorts of situations that any diligent scout is bound to accumulate over 
the decades. Bob Greenwood is as good a storyteller as he is a bookseller. 


JENNIFER LARSON, from Jeffrey H. Marks Rare Books. 








Gifts and Acquisitions 


The club’s good luck has continued as the Private Press Books for 2002 and 2003 
have arrived, and are wonderful. Your reviewer was uncertain if they would be pub- 
lished, but they were and these volumes are a great benefit to all people who are 
interested in the kind of books discussed. They are available from the Private 
Libraries Association at $20.00 dollars each, well worth the price. 

We have also received a wonderful gift from Timothy Hawley of Robert Schu- 
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mann’s Musical Rules at Home & Life, from his private press. This is a charming 
work with the most amusing colophon which I have seen in many years This won- 
derful book printed in thirty-two copies will be swiftly added to our fine press 
collection. The book is printed on the verso sides only and is bound in a red stab 
binding with yellow thread and is an excellent example of fine private printing. 
Thank you Timothy for this wonderful gift. 

The book club has just purchased four books. The first is the 1pEx 1980 Cat- 
alogue of Exhibitions of British Coloured Books, 1738-1898, an exhibition in Birm- 
ingham and nine other locations. The catalog is a surprise and contains works from 
that prized period in British printing history. The second volume is Harry Kelber 
and Carl Schlesinger’s Union Printers and Controlled Automation published in 1967. 
This history of automation in New York is not only a history of printing automa- 
tion up to the computer, but is also a history of union printers and how a union 
copes with change. The third is Fernand Baudin’s From Mechanical to Cybernetic 
Exercises, printed for The Typophiles in 1997. This work is an excellent essay on 
type in a changing world and was printed by Dan Carr and Julia Ferrari’s Galgo- 
nooza Letter Foundry; a lively work. The last of this group of items is the second 
edition of Maurice Annenberg’s Type Foundries of America and their Catalogs. We 
purchased this book, in spite of owning the first edition, as it has a great deal more 
information and is a terrific addition to our collection. We have just received two 
gifts, the first from Timothy Hawley’s, Contre Coup Press. Eleven Voices by 
Theophile Homard. This charming book is Copy 18 of an edition of eighteen, and 
is utterly beautiful. The next present for Arthur Lyons is a wonder to behold. This 
copy of Andrew Jackson Grayson’s Birds of the Pacific Slope, in portfolio box, with 
companion volume, a biography of Grayson by Lois Stone and Grayson’s ornitho- 
logical notes printed by the Arion Press in 1987 is a magnificent work with spec- 
tacular plates from the originals held at the Bancroft Library. We cannot thank 
both Arthur Lyons and Timothy Hawley enough for their magnificent presents to 


the club. 
BARBARA JANE LAND 


- Serendipity 








Just in. The redoubtable John Borden, our longtime treasurer, genius of the Pub- 
lication Committee, master at gluing in tip-in pages, fine printer, and all around 
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gentleman, departed for the Master’s print shop in the sky on January 7. We miss 
his gentle guidance and wry humor. A formal tribute will be forthcoming. 

We have a new face in the office and a new voice on the phone. Sabina Hol- 
ber, a recent graduate in photography from the San Francisco Institute of Art, has 
joined us for two days a week. At other times, she gets herself into a pickle — work- 
ing with the famed Pickle Family Circus. Logically, therefore, working for the Club 
will get her out of a pickle... Additionally, 2008 begins with President John Hawk’s 
thorough invigoration of committees and a lively Board of Directors. Know all 
through biographical sketches present elsewhere. 

Your QN-L is in need of good writers and reviewers. We often receive books 
relevant to California history, literature, and the book arts to feature. Rather than 
reading more of this editor’s ramblings, enlist now! Among our thousand mem- 
bers, some must wish to emulate John Muir, retire to a ‘scribble den; and see the 
results spread on these pages. 

For those needing cartographical centering, help is at hand. Derek Hayes, 
British Columbia map collector, book designer, and author of a dozen historical 
atlases, added one on California in October. Of the thousands of histories of the 
Golden State, Hayes writes, ‘None have offered the unique geographical perspec- 
tive than can be given to that history by contemporary maps. With the aid of Bcc 
member Bill Warren, who ‘helped in several different roles, Hayes charts this terra 
incognita with 476 colored maps, elucidated with long, explanatory captions. 

Topical sections, mostly in that unfortunate passive voice, map all of the tra- 
ditional subjects, such as discovery and exploration, the Gold Rush, the birth of 
railroads and their spread, and urbanism, while chapter headings hint at others: 
“Water, Wine and Oranges; “Bringing Water to the Cities; “From Bike Paths to Free- 
ways; ‘Power for a New Economy;’ and lastly, ‘Moving and Shaking’ The Histori- 
cal Atlas of California is yours from the University of California Press for a rea- 
sonable $39.95. 

A small part, a whimsical part, of San Francisco vanished forever on Septem- 
ber 12, when cartoonist Phil Frank (1943-2007) departed for the Golden Hills. His 
cartoon ‘Farley’ masqueraded as a comic strip, but contained the most pointed 
political and social critiques around, many playfully uttered by a marvelous 
menagerie. His four humanoid bears led by Bruin Hilda, proprietors of the four- 
star eating establishment, the Fog City Dumpster; Velma Melmac, noted preserver 
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of the Yosemite Valley; Orwell T. Catt, godfather of Golden Gate Park; and Bruce 
D. Raven, astute advisor to newspaper reporter Farley, are so fixed in the San Fran- 
cisco consciousness that the Chronicle, only with reluctance and sadness, ended the 
strip January 1, 2008. 

Monday, September 24, saw some two thousand mourners at Washington 
Square, gathered by conspicuously beautiful organizer Donna Ewald Huggins. 
Frank, a noted Marin County historian, worked to help build Donna a palace: 
Huggins, with the best collection of 1915 Panama Pacific International Exposition 
memorabilia extant, leads the drive to restore the Palace of Fine Arts. 

Many of those celebrating Phil Frank’s remarkable life had appeared as char- 
acters in his strip. Among them in full regalia, as later seen on sFGate.com, was the 
Chairman of His Majesty’s Bridge Committee tirelessly working the crowd to 
properly name the transbay crossing the ‘Emperor Norton Bridge. His appoint- 
ment had come direct from Emperor Norton himself, as channeled by swami Baba 
Rebop, one of Frank’s alter egos. Need it be said that said Chairman appreciated 
Frank’s punny signatures accompanying each strip. 

Another aspirant to ermine imperialism was the featured speechifyer. His 
Willieness, once ruler of all lands west of Emeryville, did what he does best: talk- 
ing about Willie Brown. For eight years Da Mayor, appropriately wearing an impe- 
rial crown, woke up dreading to open the morning Chronicle to see what Frank’s 
rapier wit had personally pierced that day. This nightmare led him at last to close 
with a warning to the Big Guy: ‘Lord, you got a problem. Phil Frank is there!’ 

We also sadly record the departure for the Golden Hills on November 13 of 
the Reverend Larry Prast, sixty-six, a devoted attendee of Monday evening gath- 
erings, where his repartee and intellectual conversation often led listeners to the 
Club’s Oxford English Dictionary. As an unabashed royalist and Anglophile, he 
collected rare books on British history and Bloombury literature, and was right at 
home working in Grace Cathedral. Appropriately, Sir Lawrence received his 
knighthood from an exiled Yugoslavian princess in New York City. 

Fine Books for September 2007 featured two Book Club members. In an issue 
containing Karen Edwards’ piece, ‘Rip, Slash, and Tear: Can Plundering Books Be 
a Form of Preservation?’ Director Chris Loker answers...sometimes. 

At the John Windle Children’s Book Gallery, which she manages across the 
hall from her husband’s establishment, Loker displays a hundred illustrations sal- 
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vaged from books sentenced to destruction. She works to ‘promote scholarship 
with the print, she says, and each item has its ‘provenance travel forward with it? 
Additionally, a dozen original water colors entice customers, as art is a ‘growing 
adjunct’ to book collecting. 

William Barlow Jr. closed this issue memorializing how he began to collect 
John Baskerville (1706-1775). One event set his course. In 1953, he expressed inter- 
est in the Birmingham printer to a Los Angeles bookseller, who offhandedly 
remarked, ‘Well, you'll get over that? This retort hounded him into assembling the 
largest private collection of Baskervilliana. 

Barlow freely shares his knowledge with the bibliographic community 
through courses at the Rare Book School at the University of Virginia and at the 
Getty Research Institute in Los Angeles. Furthermore, he is an engaging speaker, as 
members of the Roxburghe Club know pleasantly. 

On December 18, the Roxburghe Club of San Francisco honored its printer 
members. Among them, recently escaped from Sonoma County, was Pat Reagh, 
‘Registered Text Offender, as his card proclaimed, rapturous in the joys of job 
printing. 

Another fine printer — metal type and hand-fed platen press printer Robin 
Heyeck — displayed a gorgeous thirty-year milestone book of her own creation. 
She still has all of her marbles, but not all of her marbling. In Marbling at The 
Heyeck Press, 1986, Heyeck began a bibliography of past marbling projects, using 
her archived sheets or remarbling her exquisite patterns. 

Now, in Adventures of a Marbler, she continues the bibliography as well as her 
discussion of marbling as an art form. For this volume she has used a clear 4% by 
7% inch Plexiglas template to cut out many of the thirty-five hand marbled sam- 
ples tipped into each book. Every sample in the 150 copies is unique, and several 
are double-marbled. Heyeck lets 20 x 26-inch marbled sheets dry before imposing 
a second complementary design over them. 

Guests stopped gorging themselves at the fine buffet to look in awe upon 
Adventures of a Marbler, this $900 piece of art. Contact Robin at The Heyeck Press, 
25 Patrol Court, Woodside, CA 94062; 650/851-7491. 

For an introductory view of paper marbling, the St. Louis Mercantile Library 
in 2005 reprinted a 1991 exhibit checklist. Charles Finley, a local marbler, organized 
A Snail, A Peacock, & A Tiger’s Eye to feature the historical marbled papers used in 
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binding books printed over the last three centuries in the Library’s collection. The 
thirty-two page pamphlet has five 24% inch square samples and sells for $10. Con- 
tact this prestigious 1846 repository at: St. Louis Mercantile Library, One Univer- 
sity Blvd., St. Louis, MO 63121; 314/516-7240; www.umsl.edu/mercantile. 

John King, the Chronicle’s architectural critic, gave a passing wave to the Book 
Club on November 20. From 1892 to 1899, now beatified architect Willis Polk lam- 
basted San Francisco architects for merely being imitative — the sorts who designed 
Victorians then and now look-alike angular ‘signature’ structures. These ‘twenty 
bumps of presumption, as Polk called competitors, tried to ‘outdo each other in 
unique and crazy effects, 

Surprising today, a ‘deluge of bay windows’ were among the ‘architectural 
nightmares’ that agitated Polk. His only hope for salvation anticipated a few April 
days in 1906. These horrid house windows existed ‘fortunately in perishable wood, 
he observed. Where did King find these choice diatribes? In Willis Polk’s columns 
from the San Francisco weekly The Wave gathered in the Book Club’s 1979 publi- 
cation, A Matter of Taste. 

Ahem! We learn from a Merrill Lynch report that ‘luxury collectibles have 
become the most popular “investment of passion,” surpassing even art and jewel- 
ry. As all Book Club publications are luxurious, passionately purchase them! 

For those walking the downtown brick Gold Rush area that survived the 1906 
conflagration, drop in at the North Point Gallery at 407 Jackson Street, near San- 
some. Alfred C. Harrison, its knowledgeable proprietor, displays Californians. His 
latest exhibit, which ran from November 9 to December 8, featured two Marin 
landscape artists, Thaddeus and Ludmilla Welch, active here from 1896 to 1919. 
Harrison’s $40 Pastoral California: The Art of Thaddeus and Ludmilla Welch gives 
the details. Contact him at 415/781-7550; www.northpointgallery.com. 

A notable exhibit of artists’ books is being held at the Byz Jewish Community 
Library (1835 Ellis Street, San Francisco), from January 6th through February 28. Go 
see the first exhibit of Even Hoshen Press (of Ra’anana, Israel ) in the United States. 

Ido Agassi, partner with his father Uzi Agassi who founded the Even Hoshen 
Press in 1994, was here for the opening reception on January 13th to speak about 
their work — they produce books in limited editions on high quality paper, accom- 
panied by original etchings, prints, woodcuts, with special handmade bindings and 
boxes. 
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The press is named after the twelve precious stones of Aaron’s breastplate’, as 
described in the Book of Exodus; each series of books is named for one of the 
stones.* Aaron was the brother of Moses and his eloquent spokesperson. 

As we write, the Club plans to hold its annual Oscar Lewis Awards in the Club 
Rooms on February 11, 2008. Our uncertainty comes not from the awards, but the 
location. Plans to expand the Club’s meeting areas and the library into the adjoin- 
ing room are moving rapidly, and plaster dust is not an approved condiment for 
Susan Caspi’s delightfully delicious dishes. 

We had more than sixty votes for Oscar Lewis contestants, a new high, but 
only six percent of Club membership. We expect more participation next year! 
Honorees are historian and publisher Malcolm Margolin, founder of famed Heyday 
Press, and world-renowned graphic designer and book artist David Lance Goines. 

On October 19, the California Digital Newspaper Collection, funded by two 
grants from the National Endowment for the Humanities and THREE from the 
California State Library quietly went on line. A calendar presents full issues of two 
daily San Francisco newspapers, the Alta California, 1849-1867; 1880-1881; 1886— 
1890, and the Morning Call, 1900-1911, while a fussy search engine allows specific 
name searches. One of our undemonstrative friends exclaimed, “THIS NEWSPA- 


Enticed by a “Great Showing of Silk Petticoats’ (and cute models), we picked 
up an ’o7 issue of the Oakland Tribune, where we also learned we could buy bee- 
hive gas toasters for a dime and sterling can openers for a bit (12.5 cents) at Hale’s 
Good Goods, Eleventh and Washington Streets, Oakland. 

Also therein, a learned editorial writer reported the advent of ‘three types of 
air machines — the aeroplane, the controllable balloon and a combination of both’ 
‘T believe, he continued, ‘that the machine with balloon attachment will be the 
most important, while the lighter machines with be utilized for pleasure and for 
carrying light weights.’ After all, he concluded, ‘the day is not far distant when all 
large American cities will have their balloon factories and air transportation will 
become as common as automobile travel is now. 

Who knew- or who knows what debris from a derelict Martinez antique store 
a century from now will reveal. With that, 

A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU ALL! 
ROBERT J. CHANDLER 
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The Book Club of California 
Introducing Officers and Directors, Part I 


In this issue of the QN-L we feature biographies of six directors and one officer as 
seen in the photograph opposite page 56. The remaining directors, officers and 
administrative staff will be featured in the next issue of the QN-L. Those exercis- 
ing stewardship of the Book Club in your interests are: 


KATHLEEN Burcu, Vice-President, and Chair Membership Committee 

Kathleen Burch is a true Renaissance woman. Mills College in Oakland 
grounded her in English literature and the Book Arts, so that in the 1980s, she 
crossed the Bay to found Burch Typografica, which specialized in high-end typog- 
raphy and design for major arts organizations, and co-founded Burning Books, an 
independent publishing house. 

Her writing combined the two. Burch has practiced symbolic communication 
through typographic languages since 1974. She published the works of big thinkers 
such as John Cage, Robert Ashley, Yoko Ono, Laurie Anderson, and others in The 
Guests Go In To Supper (Burning Books, 1986). Four years later, she published her 
own work on game theory and the culture of card-playing. Burch’s Indicia: A 
Romance came with philosophy, instructions, and two decks of solitaire cards, one 
with images, the other with text. Mills College gave a retrospective exhibition of 
Burning Books in 1996. 

In the 1990s, Burch’s community activism, passion for universal literacy, and 
commitment to the art of the book coalesced. In 1996, she co-founded the San 
Francisco Center for the Book, which continues to benefit from her energies. Sim- 
ilarly, in 2000, she was a Xerox Palo Alto Research Center artist-in-residence shar- 
ing concepts with scientists, and similarly in 2006 at the Oxbow School, a Napa 
institution that hosts high schools students for a semester. 

As Chair of the Membership Committee, Burch’s mind constantly ferments 
ways to entice new members, while her posters for the Club’s public programs tan- 
talize all. 
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Directors whose terms expire in 2008 
Katuy BARR, Chair Personnel Committee 


Kathy Barr is presently the Director of Old First Concerts. She was formerly the 
Executive Director of the San Francisco Center for the Book. In almost two decades 
of nonprofit work, she has worked collaboratively with boards, donors, staff and 
community. 

This experience has proved invaluable to the Club through Barr’s work as 
chair of the Personnel Committee. Barr’s masters degree in the Book Arts from 
Mills College led her to leave her imprint upon the world. Her Small Plot Press 
produces and publishes hand-made limited editions. Her small plots though, tend 
to become larger plots after she talks to other directors, and she has been an active 
innovator on the Board. 


MALcoLM WauytTE, Chair Marketing Committee 


Over the past forty years Malcolm Whyte has produced nearly 200 books, forty- 
five of which he has written or co-written. His taste is for unique, offbeat ideas with 
a sense of good humor and produced with an eye for color and beautiful graph- 
ics. Several of the Club’s committees, including Membership and Publications, use 
Whyte as a writer or proof-reader. He is currently producing the Club’s centennial 
book for 2012. 7 

As founder of Troubador Press in 1970, Whyte published critically acclaimed 
educational books for children (game books, activity books, elaborate color-and- 
story books, including one on San Francisco by the late, lamented, and well loved 
cartoonist Phil Frank). 

In 1982 Whyte sold Troubador and founded the famed Cartoon Art Museum 
in San Francisco at 655 Mission Street. He continued to produce Troubador books 
for the new owners Penguin-Putnam until 1994, when he founded Word Play Pub- 
lications to publish limited, signed illustrated books. Whyte and his wife author 
Karen Cross Whyte collect twentieth-century Native American art and reside in 
Marin County, where he creates poetry for his own amusement (so far). 





OFFICER AND DIRECTORS 


(from left to right) John McBride, Chris Loker, Malcolm Whyte, Kathleen Burch, 


Kathy Barr, Paul Robertson, and Bruce Crawford 





John Hawk presenting the 2008 Oscar Lewis Award for Book Arts 
to David Lance Goines as Jerry Cole looks on. 
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Directors whose terms expire in 2009 


JOHN McBrRIDE 

Loquacious and gregarious John McBride graduated from the University of 
San Francisco in 1970 to become editor / designer (with poet & translator Paul Van- 
gelisti) of Red Hill Press / Invisible City since then. This experience led McBride 
into being a book designer and production manager for the West Coast Print Cen- 
ter 1975-1978, and also a bookseller. 

A resident of Berkeley since 1983, McBride takes strong interest in civic affairs. 
He was chair of the Human Welfare Commission, 1996—2004, and a member of the 
Telegraph [Avenue] Area Association, 1997-2007. Since 1998, McBride has been 
secretary of the Berkeley Architectural History Association; and since 2001, on the 
board of the Redevelopment Agency Project Area Advisory for West Berkeley. If 
you wish to contact anyone in the book world, see McBride. He knows everyone. 


PAUL ROBERTSON 

Paul Robertson is a man of mystery with good taste. For the past twenty years, 
he has been the Cash Control Manager for the Winchester Mystery House in San 
Jose. Keeping accounts here is more difficult than it may appear, as all moneys 
ought to mysteriously disappear and reappear in a mystery house known for dead 
end stairways and secret passages. 

Robertson has been most active with Trinity Episcopal Church, and to illus- 
trate his tasteful collecting activities, he was on the Board of Directors of the Hav- 
iland Collectors International Foundation from 1999 to 2005. This led to such 
hardship activities as leading a group tour in 2003 to Paris and Limoges. His orga- 
nization skills came to the fore when Roberston served as chairman of the 2005 
annual conference. 


Directors whose terms expire in 2010 
BRUCE CRAWFORD, Chair Programs Committee [Exhibits, Public Programs, and 


Oscar Lewis Awards] and Chair Strategic Planning Committee 
Bruce Crawford graduated from Stanford University in 1977 with a master’s 
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degree in economics that led to a professional career in high technology. Recog- 
nizing the important things in life, Crawford retired in 2001 to pursue a life-long 
interest in book collecting. Bruce and his wife Mary act on Mary’s aphorism, ‘Luck 
is Opportunity Recognized, to focus on first and early edition books and manu- 
scripts and their associated ephemera and collateral material. 

Crawford is the co-author of two 2006 books related to the Crawfords’ col- 
lecting interests: The Extraordinary Life of Charles Dickens, published by the Grolier 
Club of New York, where he is a Council Member, and Charles Dickens and Show 
Biz, issued by the Stanford University Libraries. Currently, the Crawfords are pro- 
ducing an exhibition and book based on their collection showcasing Shropshire 
author Mary Webb (1881-1927). 


Curis LOKER 

Born and raised in Los Angeles, Chris Loker graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity as an English Literature and Art History major, but wised up to employ- 
ment opportunities. She attended the Stanford Graduate School of Business before 
embarking on a twenty-five year career in managing corporate personnel depart- 
ments at Universal Studios, Bank of America, Levi Strauss & Co., and Charles 
Schwab Corporation. 

While seeking two antiquarian books, Loker met and serendipitously married 
antiquarian bookseller John Windle. In 2006, they opened a separate bookshop 
under her management called the Children’s Book Gallery. She and John commute 
to San Francisco from Orinda, where they are slaves to two cats. 

When time permits, Loker volunteers her Human Resources experience to 
four nonprofit boards of directors (including the Book Club of California, to our 
everlasting benefit, and the Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association of America), as 
well as with a variety of nonprofit and for-profit organizations around the country. 

ROBERT J. CHANDLER 





Southern California Bookish News 





The rare and used book trade has long been a slightly eccentric business with more 
than its proper share of visionaries, oddballs, individualistic idiot savants, and 
enfants both sauvages and gatés. A bookseller in Toronto in the 1980s had a narrow 
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shop in a hip area of the city where most of the books were not actually for sale, 
not even those he listed in catalogues. He priced books according to his view of 
their importance, not their scarcity. A copy of Northrop Frye’s The Anatomy of 
Criticism (1957), for example, was priced at $500 (if memory serves) when every- 
one else catalogued it at a fifth of that price, but he didn’t care. He thought that 
buyers should agree with his view of the intellectual significance of the book and 
be willing to pay for it. (The most expensive copy on ABE as I write this is a pre- 
sentation copy in dust-jacket for $261.) Of course he went out of business, as he 
had little capital save his opinions. Another Canadian bookseller, this one from 
Vancouver, was equally forthright in adjudicating the goodness and badness of the 
books he bought and sold. He once organized an auto-da-fé in his bookstore park- 
ing lot of stacks of books by a living poet whom he particularly loathed. His cata- 
logue descriptions were legendarily dismissive, even actionable, although in truth 
no rare book, however supposedly atrocious qua book, was ever marked at a fire- 
sale price for that reason alone. He was not so lunatic and capricious as to forget 
that the book business, while certainly about books, is also a business. 
Well-to-do collectors who start book businesses always have enthusiasm as 
well as money, prerequisites to some degree but not the only sine qua nons for suc- 
cess. In my last column I mentioned Michael Sharpe’s new antiquarian bookshop 
in Pasadena, and another similar shop has recently opened in Los Angeles. Dragon 
Books is located in a little shopping-mall off of Beverly Glen near Mulholland Drive, 
and is owned by Jay Penske of the oil and trucking family, himself a very success- 
ful entrepreneur in the high-tech area. Like Mike Sharpe, then, Penske is a collec- 
tor turned dealer. Dragon Books has just issued its Catalogue 7, and although the 
books in it are on the whole less exalted than those in Sharpe’s first two catalogues, 
there are many similarities. Penske likes highspots (Emma, $40,000) and modern 
firsts (Siddhartha, $12,000), although the catalogue also includes more out-of-the- 
way books like two Ibsen firsts, Hedda Gabler and A Doll’s House ($9,000 and 
$3,500 respectively). A Great Gatsby at $3,500 lacks the dust-jacket, making it either 
trash or cutting-edge. No one catalogues such famous modern firsts unjacketed, 
but perhaps it is time that someone did. Jane Austen books without half-titles, for 
example, are routinely offered for sale. I was delighted to find The Golden Chalice 
in the catalogue (1935, $1,300), Canadian poet Ralph Gustafson’s first collection, in 
a copy inscribed to the then Anglican Archdeacon of Quebec, the poet Frederick 
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George Scott. If Ralph, who died in 1995, could see that entry, he would either smile 
seraphically (such a price!) or roll over in his grave (he came to hate the book lat- 
er in life). 

Other southern California book businesses have either disappeared or 
changed hands recently. Andy Dowdy reached the age of seventy and was unwell, 
and his bookstore, Other Times, on a still rather down-at-heel stretch of Pico 
Boulevard, has closed. The Book Baron in Anaheim, owned by Bob and Lois Wein- 
stein and long a player in the used book business, has surrendered to competition 
from the Internet and was selling off everything for one dollar per volume in the 
pre-holiday weeks of November and December. The Book Baron’s store was a mas- 
sive 20,000 square feet and it stocked more than half a million books —a huge busi- 
ness for its time but patently a dinosaur in the mammalian era of the Net. How 
many stores of a like size still exist? Perhaps only Larry McMurtry’s myriad book- 
stores in Archer City, Texas, and Powell’s in Portland, Oregon, continue for the 
moment to thrive. With the demise of The Book Baron, the only remaining book- 
shop in California of a large size is Acres of Books in Long Beach. Chic Goldsmid 
of Claremont Books and Prints has recently sold his bookshop, but fortunately 
both it and he remain in the business. Used bookstores in college towns can no 
longer survive by selling books to students and professors (as Chic knew very well), 
and one hopes that the new owner, Kyle Hernandez, will find ways for Second Story 
Books (the new name of the shop) to flourish. 

The San Diego Natural History Museum closed its Dead Sea Scrolls exhibi- 
tion on January 6 after a six-month run. This exhibition was originated by the 
Museum, and brought together a number of examples of the famous scrolls from 
Qumran borrowed from Israel and Jordan, together with some later Hebrew man- 
uscripts borrowed from the former Imperial Library in St. Petersburg. Though 
whole manuscripts of the Bible in Greek date back as far as the fourth century (the 
Codex Alexandrinus, the Codex Sinaiticus — both at the British Library — and the 
Codex Vaticanus are all roughly from this period), the earliest complete Hebrew 
Bible dates from c. 1010 C.£., and is among a huge trove of Hebrew manuscripts in 
Russia. The Dead Sea scrolls, of course, are far older than any complete manuscript, 
dating as they do from a long period beginning c. 250 B.c.E. and extending to the 
period around 68 c.z. when the Romans conquered Judaea. Their discovery in 
caves after World War II was one of the great finds of modern archaeology 
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(although in fact the discoverers, like those who stumbled on the great paleolithic 
caves at Lascaux, were not professionals but casual strollers). The sp Mum exhibi- 
tion brought together a number of wonderful fragments written on skins, in 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek, as well as some papyrus documents and the famous 
copper scroll, the latter seemingly an inventory of treasure about which scholars 
have quite varying opinions. San Diego State University Press has issued a mod- 
estly priced catalogue of the show which is worth having. The fragments are well 
illustrated and described, with translations, and one wishes only that a few had 
been enlarged to show the texts and the substrates in greater detail. 

At the University of California, San Diego’s Mandeville Special Collections 
Library, Lynda Claassen opened an exhibition in early January focusing on recent 
acquisitions, both by gift and by purchase. ucsp continues to acquire a wonder- 
ful range of material, from conventional rare books, to archives, to artists’ books, 
to contemporary poetry, to cookbooks. In the last category, a manuscript of Mex- 
ican recipes from 1826, the ‘Cuaderno de cocina is notable, and H. J. Clayton’s San 
Francisco printed Quaker Cook-Book is a rarity. (UCSD’s is one of only four insti- 
tutional copies in California.) Robert Duncan’s Faust Foutu, a mimeographed 
book from 1954, is an important addition to the San Francisco Renaissance collec- 
tion. There are a number of Latin-American artists’ books on exhibition, as well 
as Desire Path (2007), a one-of-a-kind painted book by Michele Burgess, of the 
Brighton Press in San Diego. The exhibition will be up until the end of March. 

At the Getty, three current exhibitions either focus on books or include them. 
The medieval manuscripts in “Medieval Treasures from the Cleveland Museum of 
Art (closing January 20) are rather overshadowed by the other objects, including 
extraordinary sculpture, painting, Limoges enameled glass, jewelry and reliquar- 
ies, among others. The sculpted head of a woman, for example, from the early 
Christian era, is startlingly modern and could have been made by Modigliani or 
Picasso, proving once again that the oldest art and the newest tend to rhyme. There 
was a handful of beautiful manuscripts, including the Gotha Missal (French, 14th 
century) and a fine Antiphonary (Italian, 15th century) decorated by Stefano da 
Verona. ‘The Decorated Letter’ (closing January 27) was a small exhibition of 
medieval manuscripts chosen from the Getty Museum’s own Ludwig Collection, 
and it comprised a splendid group of pieces with historiated, decorated, and oth- 
erwise amazingly elaborate initial letters from as early as the eleventh century and 
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extending to the fifteenth. These letters obviously do not have the wall power of 
paintings or sculpture, but they are as beautiful in their small way as any painting 
by Fra Angelico, I think. Finally, the Getty Research Institute’s ‘China on Paper: 
European and Chinese Works from the Late Sixteenth to the Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’ (closing February 10) focuses on the early relations between China and the 
West, but instead of limiting its objects (mostly rare books and prints) to Euro- 
pean things only — the well-known Athanasius Kircher books on China, for exam- 
ple, and the William Chambers books on Chinese buildings and gardens, among 
others — it includes some stunning Chinese books and prints. Marcia Reed (of the 
GRI) and Paola Dematté (of the Rhode Island School of Design) curated the show 
and compiled the extensive printed catalogue ($45 from the Grr). As always with 
exhibitions in the small Gri exhibition space, this one was scholarly and somewhat 
demanding of visitors, but well worth the work and trouble of spending time with 
it. In a country still so refreshingly resistant to Christian proselytizers today, it is 
interesting to see a Chinese translation by a Jesuit missionary of a book called A 
Method for Reciting the Rosary printed in Nanjing in the early seventeenth century. 
An extended group of ink and watercolor drawings from the early nineteenth cen- 
tury called the Kangxi dengtu (Lantern patterns from the Kangxi period) was par- 
ticularly lovely and ought to inspire some living book artist to a like project. The 
large-scale maps and the prints illustrating the so-called ‘Garden of Perfect Clari- 
ty were also memorable. 

On February 6, the Zamorano Club, founded in 1928, will celebrate its eight- 
ieth anniversary with a program of reminiscences by some of the senior members. 
Victoria Dailey has prepared a nice keepsake which reproduces nine title-pages 
from interesting California-related books published in the ‘8’s (1928, 1938 etc.), all 
of which were written or published or printed by Club members. (The catalogue 
of the Doheny Collection, sold at Christie’s in 1988, is a bit of an exception, though 
many Club members knew Estelle Doheny or contributed books to her collection 
or were otherwise on the fringes of the Countess’s bibliophily.) The publication 
recently of the Dawson 80 was not a Zamorano Club project, but its title and design 
both show the consanguinity. It was in fact put together by members of the other 
book collecting club in Los Angeles, the Book Collectors of Southern California, 
in part as a gesture of respect for Glen Dawson, the well-known bookseller. It was 
launched at a ninety-fifth birthday party for Glen last October. Stuart F Robinson 
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was the éminence grise behind this bibliography, which describes eighty books of 
importance in southern California history up to 1920. The books are primarily his- 
torical or boosterish or autobiographical, although two novels are included (Two 
Years Before the Mast and Ramona), as well as one collection of stories (Amanda 
Mathews, The Hieroglyphics of Love, 1906) and one collection of poetry (Robinson 
Jeffers, Flagons and Apples, 1912). The book has been handsomely printed by The 
Castle Press in Pasadena, and is available for $80 from Stuart Robinson (P.O. Box 
5060, Newport Beach, CA 92662-5060) or from Lorson’s Books in Fullerton. 

As I write, the California Antiquarian Book Fair lies about five weeks in the 
future. Over 200 booksellers have reserved booths, and it promises to be an excel- 
lent fair. Pll have more to say in next issue’s column. 
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If you're a collector of unusual books and manuscripts you'll appreciate the PBA Galleries’ 
catalogues as a source of current offerings and prices. Recent auctions have included the 
sale of maps and atlases from the Ernst W. Gerber collection, the Jeffrey Norton 
4000-volume library of fishing books, a partnership auction of golf books with the United 
States Golf Association, the Arthur M. Ellis collection of early books, manuscripts and fine 
printing, the Christopher Buckley Jr. library of fine books, sets and bindings, medical books 
from the library of the late Roy C. Selby, and autographs and manuscripts from the collection 
of Moya Olsen Lear (wife of pioneer aviator William P. Lear). 


As always you are welcome to view the auction and bid online with Real Time Bidder. On the 
day of the auction please click on the Real Time Bidder link at the PBA Galleries’ website. 
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